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NARRATIVE. 


From an English Publication. 
A SINGULAR PROVIDENCE, 
Sir Richard Cradock, a justice of the peace, who 
was a violent hater and persecator of the Dissenters, 
and who exerted himself to enforce all the severe 





laws then in existence against them, happened tO | astyet 


“‘T had made out your mittimus to send you all to 
jail, as you deserve ; but at my grand child's request 
I drop the prosecution, and set you all at liberty.” 
They all bowed, and thanked his worship; but Mr. 
Rogers, going to the child, Jaid his hand upon her 
head, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, 
‘God bless you, my dear child. May the blessing 
of that God whose cause you did now plead, though 
you know him not, be upon you in life, in 


live near Mr. Rogers, to whom he bore a particu-) dearh and to all e ernity.” 


lar enmity, and whom he wanted above all things to 
have in his power. Hearing that he was to preach 
ataplace some miles distant, he thought it a fair 
opportunity for accomplishing his base design, and 


in order thereto hired two men to go as spies, and ) Bradbury once heard it from him when he was di- 
take down the names of all the hearers whom they | ning at the house of Mrs. 


knew, that they might appear as witnesses both! Christian | 


against them and Mr. Rogers. The plan scemed 
te succeed to his best wishes. These men brought 
him the names of several persons who were present 
at the meeting, and he warned such of them as he 


had a particular spite against, together with Mr. Rogers’ 


Rogers, to appear before him. Knowing the vio- 
lence of the man, they came with trembling hearts, 
expecting to be treated with the utmost severity. 
While they were waiting in the great hall, expect- 
ting to be called upon, a little girl, about six or sev- 
en years of age, who was Sir Richard’s grand daugh- 
ter, happened to come into the hall. She looked 


at Mr. Rogers, and was much taken with his ven- | 


erable appearance. He bcing naturally fond of 
children, took her upon his knee and caressed her, 
which occasioned her to conceive a greater fond- 
ness for him. At length Sir Richard sent a ser- 
vant to inform him and the rest that one of the wit- 
nesses, being taken ill, was unable to attend, and 
that therefore they must come again another day. 
They accordingly came at the time appointed, and 
being convicted, the jnstice ordered their mittim- 
us to be written to send them all to prison. Mr. 
Rogers, expecting to see the little girl again, brought 
some sweetmeats with him to! give her. As soon 
as she saw him she came running to him, and ap- 
peared fonder of him than before. ‘Thischild being a 
great favourite with her grand father, had got such 
an ascendancy over him that he could deny her no- 
thing, and she possessed such a violent spirit that 


| 


| who had frequently heard his father relate it with 





The above remarkable story was told by Mr. 
Timothy Rogers, the son of the ejected minister, 


great pleasure; and the celebrated Mr. Thomas 


Tooley, an eminent 
ady in London, who was distinguished 
for her religion and for her love to Christ and his 
people, whose house and table, like Lydia’s, were 


j always open to them. What followed is yet more 


remarkable, as containing a striking proof of Mr. 


s prayers for this child, and the blessing 


| which descended upon her who had been such an 


| instrument in the deliverance of 


servants of God. 


the persecuted 


you that Mr. Rogers’s son?” He told her he was, 


fore ; and now I will tell you something that you do 
not know: IF am the very girl your Gear father 
blessed in the manner that you have related, and it 
made an impression upon me that I never could 
forget.” 

Upon this double discovery, Mr. Rogers and Mrs. 
| Tooley found an additional tie-of n.uiual love and 
| affection ; and then he and Mr. Bradbury expressed 
a desire to know how she, who had been brought 
up in an aversion to Dissenters and to serious re- 
ligion, now discovered such an attachment to both, 
upon which she cheerfully gave them the follow- 
ing narrative :— 

After her grand father’s death she became sole 
heiress to his estate, which was considerable. 


}emn promise to read it carefully.” 
i she, “though I never read it before, I'll give it a 


it soon attracted her attention. 
i thing in it, wherein she had a deep conceyn, but 
' is . . 

her mind now became ten times more uneasy than 
| ever, 


Be- 
ing in the bloom of youth, and having none to con- 


trol her, she ran into all the fashionable diversions 
‘of the age, without any restraint; but she confess- 
ed, when the pleasurable scenes were over, she felt 
a dissatisfaction both with them and herself that 
always struck a damp to her heart, which she did 
not know how to get rid of any other way than by 
running over the same round again and again. 
But all was in vain. Having contracted some 
slight illness, she thought she would go to Bath, 
hearing it was a place for pleasure as well as health. 
When she came thither she was providentially led 
to consult an apothecary, who was a very worthy 
and religious man. When he enquired what ailed 
her, she answered, ‘* Why doctor, I don‘t ail much 
as to my body; but I have an uneasy mind which 
I cannot get rid of.” “Truly, Miss,” said he, 
“I was so too till I met with a certain book, and 
that cured me.” “Books!” said she, “I get all 
the books I can Jay my hands on—all the plays, 
novels, and romances J hear of, but after I have 
read them my uneasiness is the same.” ‘ That 
may be, Miss,” said he, ‘and I don’t wonder at 
it. But as to this book I speak of, I can say of it 
what I can say of no other I ever read, that I nev- 
er tire in reading it, but can read it again and 
again, as if I had never read it before; und T al- 
ways sce something new in it.” “Pray doctor,” 
says she, “ what book is that?” ‘‘ Nay Miss, an- 
swered he, ‘‘ that is a'secret I don’t tell every one.” 
“ But could not J get a sight of that book?” says 


she could bear no contradiction, so that she 
was indulged in every thing she wanted. At one 
time, when she had been contradicted, she ran a 
penknife into her arm, to the great danger of her 
life. This bad spirit, in the present instance was 
overruled for good. While she was sitting on Mr. 
Rogers’s knee, eating the sweetmeats, she looked 
tarnestly at him, and asked, ‘‘ What are you here 
for, sir?” He said, “ I believe your grand father is 
going to send me and my friends to jail.” ‘* To 
jail!” said she, ‘“* Why, what have you done?” 
“Why, I did nothing but preach and they did no- 
thing but hear me.” He shall not send you to jail!” 
teplied she. ‘ Aye, but my dear,” said he, “I be- 
lieve he is now making out our mittimus to send us 
all there.” Upon this, she ran up to the chamber 
where Sir Richard was, and knocked with her 
head and heels till she got in,*and said to him, 
“What are you going to do with my good old gen- 
leman in the hall?’ ‘ That’s nothing to you,” 
said he, “ get you about your business.” ‘But I 
won't,” saysshe, “ He telisme that you are going 
'o send him and his friends to jail; and if you send 
them, I will drown myself in the pond as soon as 
they are gone. I will indeed.” When he saw 


the child thus peremptory, it shook his resolution, 
and induced him to abandon his malicious design. 
Taking the mittimus in his hand, he went down 
into the hall, and thus addressed these good men: 








she. ‘ Yes,” replied he, ‘if you speak me fair, 
I can help you toa sight of it.” Pray, then, get 
it me doctor, & Ul] give you any thing you please.” 


-** Yes,” said he, ‘if yon will promise me one thing, 
'T'll bring it you, and that is, that you will read it 


over carefully ; and if you should not see much in 
it at first, that you will give it a second reading.” 
She promised faithfully that she would. After’ 
coming two or three times without it, to raise her 
curiosity, he at last took it out of his pocket and 
gave ither. This book was the New ‘Testament. 
When she looked at it, she said with a flirt, “ Poh! 


{1 could get it any time.” “Why, Miss,” said he, 


so you might; but, remember, I have your sol- 
* Well?’ says 
reading.” Accordingly she began to read it, and 
She kaw some- 


Not knowing what to do, she soon returned 
to London, resolved to try again what the diversions 


| there would do to dissipate her gloom: but nothing 


of this kind answered her purpose. She lodged at 


Mrs. ‘Tooley had listened with | the court end of the town, where she had with her 
| Uncommon attention to Mr. Rogers’s story, and ,a female companion. 
when he had ended it, she asked him, ‘ And are | had a remarkable dream, which was, that she was 
jin a place of worship, where she heard a sermon ; 
upon which she said, ‘* Well, as long as I have { but when she awoke, she could remember nothing 
been acquainted with you, I never knew that be- | but the test. 


On Saturday evening she 


This dream made a deep impression 


} upon her mind, and the idea she had of the place, 
| and of the minister's person, was as strong as if she 
| had been long acquainted with both. On the Lord’s 


day morning she told her dream to her companion, 
and said, that after breakfast she was resolved to go 
in quest of the place, though she should go from 


| one end of London to the other. ‘They according- 
ily set out, and went into several churches as they 


passed along, but none of ihem answered to what 
she saw in her dream. About one o’clock they 
found themselves in the heart of the city, where 
they dined, and then set out again in search of 
this place of worship. Being in the Poultry about 
half after two o’clock, they saw a great number of 
people going down the Old Jewry, and she deter- 
mined to see where they went. She mingled with 
the company, and they conducted her to the meet- 
ing house where Mr. Shower was the minister, in 
the Old Jewry. As soon as she entered the door, 
and surveyed the place, she turned to her compan- 
ion, and said, with some surprise, “ This is the ve- 
ry place I saw in my dream.” She had not been 
long there before she saw Mr. Shower go up into 
the pulpit, and looking at him with greater surprise 
said, ‘* This is the very man I saw in my dream; 
and ifevery part of it hold true, he will take for his 
text, Psalm cxvi. 7,—‘ Return to thy rest, O my 
soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.’ ” 
When he rose up to pray she was all attention and 
every sentence went toherheart. Having finished 
his prayer he took that very passage for his text, and 
God was pleased to make the discourse founded 
upon it the means of her saving conversion, and 
thus she at Jast found what she had so long sought 
elsewhere in vain—*‘ Rest toher soul!” And now 
she obtained that blessing from God the fountain 
of felicity, which pious Mr. Rogers so many years 
before so solemnly and fervently implored in her 
behalf. 
—effe—- 

How to be Loved—The eldest daughter of Dr. 
Doddridge, was a most lovely and engagitig child. 
She was a great darling with hér family and friends. 
Her father once asked her, what made every body 
love het so well? She atiswered, “Indeed papa, 
Teahnot think, unless it be bécanse Love every boy.” 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE BEAUTIFUL BABY-HOUSE. 

Little Mary’s mother removed to one of those 
streets of the city of ——, which slope down to the 
river. Atthe corner of the street was a house with | 
a gallery running along the side of it. Under this 
gallery wasa small building, neatly painted white, 
and edged with green to correspond with the gal- 
lery. When Mary first noticed this building, she 
thought it was a beautiful baby-house ; but as the 
door was always shut, she had no chance of seeing 
how it looked within. She supposed, however, that | 
it was furnished with every article of furniture in 
miniature; and often, while sitting at her own 
door, she would amuse herself by fancying how it 
looked inside—what a pretty carpet it had on the 
floor, and what elegant little chairs and tables were 
arranged around it. She even thought of a tiny 
fire-place with andirons in it, and pictures in bright | 
frames hung against the walls. Mary had thought! 
of these things so much, that the whole appearance 
was fixed in her fancy, as if she had actually seen 
the inside of what she always called in her own 
mind ‘* the beautiful baby-house.” She had never 
spoken of itto any one, indulging her thoughts in 
silence, but she felt a great anxiety to see the door 
opened, and have a peep into the place. Fora 
long time she wished in vain; but one day as she 
was returning from school, while yet at some dis- 
tance, she discovered that the door wasopen. [ler 
heart leaped at the sight, and she began torun fast, 
for fear it would be closed before she reached it. 
Happily it was not, and she came close up and 
lookedin. But, oh! whata disappointment! Noth- 
ing like a baby-house was to be seen; but there 
was a dark room which had been used for keeping 
coal, the floor covered with black dust in the place 
of the pretty carpet, and the walls hung thick with 
dirty cobwebs instead of the brizht pictures. Poor 
Mary was sensible she had foolishly allowed her 
fancy to deceive her, and felt very much mortified 
as well as disappointed, 

Mary is now nolonger a child. She has been 
many years a woman. Yet she often has cause to 
remember this early occurrence. For it is thus, 
dear children, with most of the pleasures of this 
world; while they are yet to come, we fancy they 
will make us happy; but when we have proved 
them, they are found as unlike what we hoped as 
the dirty coal room was to Mary’s beautiful baby- 
house, 


i**land of pure delight.” 


| natural longings for happiness were no doubt im- 


planted, to lead us to think of and hope for that 
It is described in the 
Scriptures by such places and things as are most 
delightful to our senses. You may meditate on 
the “city whose foundations are garnished with 
precious stones, with its twelve gates of pearl every 
gate of one pearl, and the streets of pure gold, as it 
were transparent glass.’ You may think on the 
‘* pure river of water of life, clear as chrystal, and in 
the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, the tree of life.” You may reflect on the joys 
of its inhabitants who are “ clothed in white robes, 
with palms in their hands,’ and sing the sweetest 
“songs of praise to God and the Lamb.” You 
need not fear that you will overrate their happiness, 
for they are with [Jim “in whose presence there is 
fulness of joy, and at whose right-hand there are 


— 





‘* But it is very foolish for Lucy to be afraid of 
the cows.” 

** Yes, it is foolish; but not more foolish than to 
be afraid of the dark, as some little girls are that | 
know—nor as much so; for cows have horns, which 
look formidable, but darkness has none.” 

Jane laughed. ‘O, mother,” said she, “I don’t 
know what makes me afraid of the dark; but [ 
am.” 

“Then don’t blame Lucy for any of her foolish 
fears; but on al! occasions, keep that little rule 
which J have given you, in your mind.” 

Jane’s birth-day occurred shortly after this con. 
versation, and she was then five years old. Her 
mother invited all her little friends to take tea with 
her; and she expected a merry time. 

“Why do little girls think so much of their birth. 
days? I suppose because their mothers almost al- 


‘rules, that it was almost impossible to remember 


pleasures for evermore.” 

But while you learn to think of that place of 
hope and joy with desire, you must remember, that 
it is only those who do the commandments of 
Clirist who may enter in. Itis a place prepared 
for those who love God: nothing shall enter in that 
defileth; therefore if you wish to obtain an entrance, 
you must be ‘renewed in righteousness and true 
holiness.” If you wish to know more of this 
blessed place, read attentively the two last chapters 
in the Bible. ‘Then, if you feel anxious to learn 
the path that leads to it, study that blessed book 
daily, obey its teaching in all things, and you will 
not fail in due time to arrive at Tue Hoty Crry, 
New Jerusacem. 


ways give them a party; and their friends often 
make them presents. Jane’s mother told her that 
no little girls ought to rejoice at the coming of a 
birth-day, except those who had grown a great deal 
wiser, or better, since their last birth-day. 

Jane’s friends, who composed her party, were al- 
most all rather older than herself; and among them 
was one by the name of Sarah Curtis, whose mother 
had been very ill for some time. Unfortunately, 
this little girl had a hole in her stocking, which 
excited the ridicule of some of the older members 
of the party, who were rather rude, and by whom 
the rest were easily led. Poor Sarah, feeling very 
much distressed, began to cry ; and then the others, 
instead of being sorry, only laughed the more, and 
called her a cry-baby.” 

‘*Come,” said Julia Bowers, ‘let us all go into 
the garden, and leave her to cry alone.” Jane was 
on the point of following; but suddenly recollect- 
ing the golden rule, she thought how very badly 
she should feel to be su treated. So she sat down 
by Sarah, put her arms around her neck, and said 
very kindly, “don’t cry, Sarah; come go with me 
into the garden.” 

‘No, no, not among those rude girls,” said Sa- 
rah. “I cannot bear to go with them.” 

“Then I will stay with you,” said Jane; “and 
we will play with my tea-cups and saucers.” 

** T don’t want to play with tea-cups and saucers,” 
said Sarah, who had been wrought into ill-humour 
by the unkind treatment of her friends, and would 
not be pleased. Just then one of the party, who 
had returned from the garden to call Jane, happen- 
ed to look in at the window, and hear this speech 
of Sarah. 

“Come away, Jane,” said she, ‘‘ you see how 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany 
LITTLE JANE, 
AND THE “GOLDEN RULE.’’ 
After the offence which Jane committed at school, 
she behaved extremely well fora long time; though 
she said Miss Sanford had such a great parcel of 


them all. 

‘© Only think, mother,” she exclaimed, one day, 
“there is a large paper full of them, pasted upon 
the wall; and Miss Sanford reads them every now 
and then tothe little girls who can’t read writing. 
dut they are as bad to remember as the command- 
ments,” 

** Well, Jane,” replied her mother, “there is a 
little short rule, I can give you, that is very easily 
learned, and will do very well to supply the place 
of all others ; it is called the golden rule.” 














A little boy who had been carefully instructed, 
once allowed himself to think and talk so much of 
the pleasures he should enjoy if he owned a certain 
play-thing, that he made use of very wrong means 
to get it, so that when he obtained the long desired 
object and brought it home, his father learning how 
he came by it, made him take an axe and split it 
to pieces. Tinat boy must have felt much worse 
than Mary, for she was only foolish, but he was 
both fvolish and wicked. 

Young persons are very aptto indulge in those 
fancies which are sometimes called ‘‘ Castles in 
the Air,” which often consist of imaginary scenes 
of gaiety and pomp, in which they themselves are 
to figure as admired personages either for courage, 
or wit,or riches, or beauty. I warn my readers against 
these idle musings. ‘They may give way to them, 
till they become insensible to every blessing they 
possess. You are all surrounded by real blessings, 
which you ought to enjoy with gratitude to Him 
who is “‘ the giver of every good gift,” and if you 
are striving to do your duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call you, it is certain- 
ly the happiest situation for you: Do not allow 
yourselves to wish for things you have not, or to 
imagine you would be happier if your lot in life was 
different from that in which God’s providence has 
placed you. 

But observe, dear children, it is only earthly 
pleasures, that | warn you not te think of with de- 
sire. Ieaven is certainly a better place than earth, 
and as it is impossible not to look forward, these 


“The golden rule,” mother, “I can’t think 
} what you mean by a golden rule.” 

| * Itis called golden because it is a very precious, 
}excellent rule.” 

** What is it, and who gave this rule?” 

* Jesus Christ gave it, whom God sent into the 
| world, toteach mankind what was right. The rule 
_is, ‘Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you.’ ” 


cross she is; I am sure I would not stay with such 
a cross girl,” 

Jane hesitated for a moment, as if at a loss what 
to do; and then went to call her mother, saying to 
herself, “* Mother can make all right, I know; she 
always does.” 

As soon as Jane’s mother had learned the cause 
of all the difficulty, she took each little girl, Jane 
and Sarah, by the hand, and led them into the gar- 
“Why, mother, that would not do instead of all|den, where the others were playing. Then she 
| Miss Sanford’s rules; for one of hers is, that we | said to the latter that she was sure if they had re- 
‘must not talk ; and another that we must not leave | membered that Sarah’s mother was sick, they would 
(our seats without leave; besides a great many j|never have laughed at the hole in her stocking; 

more such rules.” adding that little girls had enough to suffer, when 

“Well, if you were a school-mistress, you would | their mothers were ill, without being laughed at 
\like to have your scholars very still and orderly, | because their clothes were not in order, when theré 
| Would you not!” was no one to keep them in order. ‘* You did not 

“ Yes, mother.” mean to be cruel to Sarah,” she continued; “ o 

“Then this rule requires you to behave, while} rather, you did not think how very eruel it was to 
you are a scholar, just as you would like your schol- | treat her so, or Iam sure you would not have done 
ars to behave. Another great point in a school is, | it; and now I hope you will strive to make her a 
to have the children treat each other well; as they | happy as possible the rest of the afternoon.” 
certainly would do, it they minded the golden rule.””| ‘The little girls all looked very much ashamed— 

“O mother,” exclaimed Jane, ‘I did not mind| Then Jane’s mother said, “J see you all think 
the golden rule this morning ; for Lucy wanted mej as I do now; it is often merely for want of 4 lintle 
to wait when school was done, and come with her, | thought, that children do wrong.” 
because she was afraid of the cows, and had not} ‘ Mother,” whispered Jane, “ do tell them about 
quite done her stint ; and I would not wait, because | the go’den rule.” 

I was ina hurry. So she cried, and cried, and cri-| So she explained that rule to them, and then 
ed, as long as I could hear.” said, “ All the little girls that would like to be 


“‘T am very sorry you were not more obliging,” | treated as they have treated Sarah, may hold up 
said her mother. "their hands.” 
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Nota hand was raised. 
hen she continued, “ All the little girls that 


would not like to be treated as they have treated | 


Sarah, may hold up their hands.” 

Immediately all hands were lifted up. 

«‘ Now (said she,) If you intend all to treat each 
other kindly until you separate, you may hold up 
our hands once more.”’ 

This was done. 

«Then [ will leave you; because if you keep 
this resolution, you will certainly be happy, and 
want no peace-makers.” 

It was then proposed that a queen should be el- 

ected; and some said Jane ought to be queen, be- 
cause it was her birth-day ; while others suggested 
that it would be better, on the whole to choose Sa- 
rah. At length all concurred in the latter choice, 
and then proceeded to the ceremony of the corona- 
ion. 
' The first thing to be done was to tie up a wreath 
of the prettiest flowers which the garden furnished, 
fora crown: and then Sarah was placed upon a 
pile of newly mown grass, on the grass plot, which 
answered forthe throne. One party were deputed 
to place the crown on her head, while the others 
laid offerings at her feet. These consisted of nose- 
gays, and some beautiful bunches of grapes, which 
Jane's mother gathered on purpose. One of the 
girls adroitly contrived, with her offering, to cover 
up the unfortunate hole. ‘The ceremony was con- 
cluded by all the girls’ joining hands, and dancing 
round their sovereign. The rest of the afternoon 
passed off very merrily; and the party separated, at 
sunset, in great good humour with each other. 

Jane, at the request of her mother, went home 
with Sarah, to assist her in carrying her grapes and 
flowers. 

When Jane came back, ‘‘O mother,” said she, 
“Sarah isa sweet little girl, How glad I am we 
made her queen. Soon as she got home she made 
a beautiful lower-pot of her flowers for her mother’s 
sick room, and gave her-all her grapes; and you 
can’t think how pleased her mother looked. O, 
she did look so very, very pleased ; and she kissed 
us both ; but we had to tread very softly indeed, in 
the sick room; and we did not speak loud there.” 

A few days after, Sarah’s mother died; and when 


the poor child came to school, dressed in deep 
mourning, I think her little friends must have re- 
membered with sorrow how much pain they gave 


heron the day of the party; and have been very 


thankful that they in some measure atoned for it; 


afterwards, Mater. 


| In the prison-ship where he was kept, Howard 
\ suffered very much. Always, after that time, he 
, felt sorry, whenever he read, or heard, or thought 
of persons who are kept in jails or prisons, and in 
prison-ships. We learn best how to feel for others, 
when we ourselves sufler. Howard resolved that 
he would follow the example of his blessed Saviour, 
and take pity on the suffering. Like Jesus, he 
looked with grief upon the sins and sorrows of men ; 
and like Jesus, he also went about doing good. 

In the jails of England, there were very many 
prisoners, who were shut up, because they had done 
something wrong, or had been guilty of great 
crimes, The good John Howard went to see them. 
He did not wish to take them out of prison; be- 
cause he knew, that they ought to be punished. 
Yes, my dear Frederick, I have often told you, 
they that do wrong will suffer for it. Even if they 
escape from men, God will punish them, if they do 
not repent before they die. 

Prisoners are put in jail for four reasons; to be 
punished for doing wrong ; to be kept from doing 
more mischief than they have done; to be made 
sorry for their sins; and to be forced to think, and 
resolve to become better. Howard thought, for 
these four reasons, it was right to shut up those 
who did what was wrong and wicked. Bat he 
thought, that it was cruel, to keep them so very 
close as to make them sick. He went info the 
prisons, and found out what ought to be done for 
those who were kept there. He told all this to 
the King of England and to the people. And the 
King and the people took pity. Every prisoner in 
England soon had good’ cause to say, ‘‘ John 
Howard has done a great deal for us; he is the best 
: friend we ever had.” 

Not satisfied with doing good in England, Howard 
went to Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and the other countries of Europe. fle spent 
| his time in finding out all that he could, about pri- 
;soners, every where. And then he wrote books, 
| and he explained how prisoners, who had been 
}wicked, might be made better men without being 
{Shut up so as to be made sick. In prisons and 
| hospitals, where so many people are shut up to- 
| gether, the most dreadful sicknesses are found. 
| Some of these sicknesses are as bad as the yellow 
| fever, or the small pox; and one sickness, called 
| the plague, is even worse. Howard knew that 
| many thousands, who die every year, might be 
saved, if only these sicknesses could be prevented. 
He said that he would undertake, by God’s help, 
to find out what could be done. He set out imme- 
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diately, and went where people were dying in the 
hospitals. He even went among such as were dy- 





JOHN HOWARD, 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPHIST. 


Jonny Howarp was the only son of an uphol- 
He was born a hundred years 


sterer in England. 
ago. He was a little boy, when his father died 


But he had already been tauglit to love God, to say 
his prayers,-and to do what he was told holy men 


> r . 
did. The consequence was, all things went wel 


with him. ‘This proves the truth of what I have so 
often told you: It is better for you to be a good 
boy than a bad boy. Litthke Howard was bound 
He behaved very well as an ap- 
Prentice; he did his duty and took care of the 
shop. God loved him, and his master loved him ; 


out to a grocer, 


tcause he was good. 
John Howard, when he was a boy, was fond o 


travelling. He went to France and Italy, before 
When he was a man, he once 
read about a dreadful earthquake at Lisbon. He 
suid that he would go and see the spot. He soon 
“tout from England in a ship. and was sailing on 


he was grown up. 


hisway to Lisbon. But ihe English ship was stop 
ped by a French ship. Poor John Howard, in 


stead of going to Lisbon to see where the earth 
quake had been, was now 
seit to France, 


"ow not what shall be on the morrow.” 






will 





) We shall live, and do this or that,” 





taken prieonet, and was 
] How true are the words of St. 
‘mes, in the fourth chapter of his Epistle, “ Ye 
And 
how well he adds, ‘‘ Ye ought to say, If the Lord 


ing of the plague. 


and prisons, he then wrote and printed a large book 
about it. 


-; he might easily have made a fortune. 


l 


of Christ.” 


one country to another, to do good, 


f 


men, 


ple to talk about him and praise him. 


hope to die doing my duty.” 
-| how this good man died at last. 


Black Sea. 


and see her, and he immediately went. 








When he found out what might 
be done, to save the lives of persons in hospitals 


Thousands of people, every where, wish- 
ed to see Howard’s book ; and if he had sold them, 
But he said, 
**T will not sell my books to make money by them ; 
Christ saved me ‘without money, and without 
price;’ [ will give away my books ; I will give 
them away for the good of men, and for the sake 


Every body talked about John Howard ; because 
he spent his time in nothing but travelling from 
Some people 
wished that such a statue of him might be made, 
as people in old times used to make of their great 
But Howard said, he could not let it be 
done ; because he wished only to do good to men, 
and not to have statues of himself put up, for peo 


He used to say, ‘‘ My life is in God’s hands; 1 
And I will tell you 
He was far, far 
away from home, at Cherson, on the banks of the 
A young lady there was taken very 
sick with a fever; she sent for Howerd to come 
Bat the 
young lady soon died. And a few days after, 
Howard became very sick. From his youth up, 
he had always been in bad health. He was able to 
do all that he did, because God gave him strength. 


He was now sixty-three years old ; and God was 
pleased to let him die as he had often wished ; that 
is, to die while doing his duty. Upon his death 
bed, he felt happy. He thought of his past life, 
and said, ‘‘O God, help me to finish my work; to 
Thy name alone, be all the praise!’ He prayed 
that his soul might be made pure from sin, and fit 
for Heaven, by the Holy Ghost. In the last words 
he ever wrote, he prayed also, that his life and 
death might prove to be the life and death of a sin- 
cere follower of Jesus. And when he closed his 
eyes, his soul went up to glory.— Children’s Mag. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WARNING TO LADS. 
A most affecting account is given in the papers 
of this week, of an occurrence at Medfield in the 
county of Norfolk, for which a young lad has been 
tried at Dedham and sentenced to be hung. His 
name is Theron Cheney, and the following isa 
brief statement of his crime and the events which 
have resulted from it. 
Theron Cheney and Cyrus Partridge were neigh- 
bours and playmates in Medfield. ‘Theron is a lit- 
tle over fifteen years of age, and Cyrus not much 
older. They had been accustomed to trade with 
each other in various articles, and Theron owed 
Cyrus about two dollars. ‘They were in the habit 
of meeting sometimes for this purpose in the barn 
belonging to Partridge’s father. On Saturday, the 
4th of Sept. last, they had some conversation about 
meeting there to make some bargain; but were 
prevented, and agreed to meet on Sabbath evening 
at 9 o’clock, when Cyrus could get out of the house 
without the knowledge of the family. At that 
time he arose fiom his bed, passed his trunk out of 
the window to Theron, went out himself at the 
same place, and the two boys went together to the 
barn and sat down upon a high hay-mow. The 
trunk contained various articles which Cyrus had 
brought for traffic, and Theron had there a watch 
and a pocket-book. ‘They deferred their business, 
however, till morning ; and after both had played 
some time on a flute, Cyrus fell asleep. 
‘Theron once roused him and asked where the 
trunk was placed, and he soon fell asleep again. 
He was next roused by a heavy blow with a large 
stick on the back of his head, which nearly took 
away his senses, He escaped from the barn and 
went back through the window tc his bed. His 
cries and groans alarmed the family, who found 
him bleeding and in much pain. A surgeon was 
called in, who discovered six wounds in the head, 
one of which divided the scalp and laid open the 
skull. There were also some scratches on the 
neck, as if with a knife. His life was supposed to 
be in danger, but he soon recovered, 

When people went to the barn, the trunk was 
missing ; but they found in the loft a heavy square 
piece of wood, with which the cruel blows were 
doubtless given. Theron had done it. He rifled 
the trunk afid attempted to run away. But he was 
overtaken, cassied to jail, tried, and condemned to 
be executed. He was defended by able lawyers ; 
but he had made confessions of bis guilt, the proof 
was clear, and not a single witness was called in 
his favour. Cyrus was present and gave his testi- 
mony against his former play-fellow. ‘The court 
and a great assembly of people were very much af- 
fected, when the sentence of death was pronounced 
on the poor lad. But he was himself unaffected 
and unconcerned. 

It is said that he appeared to be ignorant of 
many things pertaining to such a crime and its 
consequences, which almost any lad even younger 
than he might be expected to know. On this ac- 
count, and beeause of his tender age, and because 
the sictim whom he attempted to kill survived and 
has recovered, some people expect that the govern- 
of vill pardon him, or exchange his punishment to 
along imprisonment. It is understood too, that 
the jury which condemned him have signed a peti- 
tion in his favour. What will be done about it we 
donot know. We hope at least that he will have 
time allowed him tor repentance ; and that this 
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shedder of blood, guilty as he is, will flee to the 
Lamb of God whose blood ¢an cleanse even him 
from all bis sins. 

The crime for which Theron is condemned, is 
called robbery. He robbed Cyrus of his money and 
other property, which he took away by violence. 
When a person takes away the property of another 
secretly, it is called stealing. When it is taken by 
assault and violence, the crime is robbery. — It is 
called robbery in the first degree, when the owner 
of the property is killed in the assault; or when his 
life is endangered, though he should afterwards re- 
cover. This was Theron’s crime. In securing 
the money of Cyrus, he beat him severely, so that 
itis wonderful he was not killed; so Theron is 
held guilty of the crime of robbery in the highest 
degree, which is punishable by death, although Cy- 
rus did not actually die of his wounds. We make 
these explanations, that children may have some 
knowledge of crimes and punishments, so as to be 
able to avoid them. 

Now let all young persons who read this account 
take warning by it, and avoid the wicked courses 


sight, for which he deserves to die and be cast 
into outer darkness. How will he dare to die, and 
give account to God in judgment of the cruel deeds 
of that dreadful night? Children are often tempted 
to do what is wrong when they are out of sight of 
men; for their wicked hearts are at work, and 
Satan is always near to tempt them. But let them 
think at such times that God is near them, whose 
eyes areas a flame of fire, beholding iniquity with 
holy abhorrence and indignation. Then let them 
pray to him who seeth in secret, that he would suc- 
cour them when they are tempted ; and he will de- 
liver them from the evil one and keep them back 
from presumptuous transgressions. 
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THE YOUTHFUL MARTYR. 
Wituiam Huwrer, aged 19, finding a chapel op- 
en, entered, and began to read in the English Bible 
which lay upon the desk. He was imprisoned, but 
bishop Bonner offered to make him a freeman of 
the city, and to set him up in business, if he would 











of Theron Cheney. In the first place, let them be 
very attentive to instruction, as they have opportu- 
nity, and get all that knowledge which is necessary 
to guide them in the right way. ‘This poor lad 
seems to have been very ignorant about crimes and 
punishments, and so did not realize what a dread- 
ful deed he was committing. He was not so igno- 
rant as to excuse him; for he evidently felt afraid 
of detection and attempted to escape. But he was 
so ignorant, and therefore so brutish, as to rush on 
and do a murderous deed, almost without thought 
or fear. 

Again, let children beware of avarice, or covet- 
ousness. It was the desire of getting the property 
of Cyrus, that made him beat him with a club and 
attempt to kill him. If he had not long indulged 
such covetous desires for his neighbour’s property, 
he could not have committed such an awful deed. 
And no child that cherishes such a miserly dispo- 
sition can tell, into what wicked ways it may lead 
him. God declares to us that “ the love of money 
is the root of all evil,” and warns us not to love the 
world nor the things that are in the world. Many 
have taken the lives of their fellow men to get a 
little money ; and have destroyed their own souls 
forever, by indulging their avaricious desires. 

Let children beware of every thing which requires 
concealment. Neither of these lads was willing 
that his friends should know his agreement to meet 
the other in the barn, Even Cyrus went to bed, 
and pretended to sleep, and then crept out of the 
window to meet his companion in the barn, where 
they were to spend the midnight hours together. 
One of them, at least, intended nothing worse there 
than to trade ; but that was wrong, when he could not 
ask the approbation of his parents, and he felt it 
must be done secretly. When they had gone so 
far, they were exposed to further temptations, and 
very easily fell into sin and danger. Honesty 
and purity do not dread the light or covet conceal- 
ment. Good children have no actions or purposes 
to hide from their faithful parents and guardians. 
They would feel that they are already guilty, if 
they wished to do any thing about which they could 
not ask the counsel and approbation of their wiser 
friends. 
they love darkness rather than light, or are obliged 
to flee away into secret places to hide themselves. 

Let children never forget that God seeth not as 
man seeth. The wicked can hide from men, but 
not from God. His eyes are in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good, and abhorring all the 
workers of iniquity. He will also bring every work 
into judgment with every secret thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil, This wicked boy 

thought, because it was dark, and all the people 
were asleep, and he and his. playmate were away 
alone in the barn, that therefore no one would 
know what he did but himself, But God saw him ; 
and if the wicked boy had remembered that, he could 
not have lifted up that deadly club:to kill his broth 
er. But he did not fear God or remember his holy 


They can never be safe or innocent, if 


recant. He answered, “ I thank you for your great 
offers: but my lord, I cannot find it in my heart to 
turn from God for the love of the world; for I 
countall worldly things but loss, in respect of the 
love of Christ.’’ His parents came to him, and 
desired heartily of God that he might continue to 
the end in that good way which he had begun. As 
he went to martyrdom, he met his father, who said 
“God be with thee, son William.” He replied, 
“God be with you, good father, and be of .good 
comfort; for I hope we shall meet again.” 

At the stake he kneeled down and read the fifty- 
first psalm, till he came to these words—‘ The sacri- 
fice of God is a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ He 
refused to recant when offered the Queen’s pardon. 
The sun shone suddenly out of a dark cloud. ‘The 
Martyr said—‘‘ Son of God! shine upon me.” He 
cast his Psalter into his brother’s hand, who said, 
“ William, think upon the holy passion of Christ, 
and be not afraid of death.” ‘ Behold,” he replied, 
“Tam not afraid.” He then raised his hands to 
heaven and said—‘ Lord! receive my spirit!” 
What a striking instance is this of the power of 
religion, uot only in the prospect of suffering, but 
in the very scene itself. Reader, is your religion 
of this kind? Have you renounced the world for 
Jesus? London Youth's Magazine. 
—-ole— 


Twill not tell a Lie.”’—A little boy named Au- 
gustus was sent by his mother to get some milk. 
His brother wanted to go instead of him, and when 
they got into the street tried to force the pitcher 
from his hand. Augustus who had been sent by 
his mother, held the pitcher fast, till at last it was 
broken to pieces between them, and fell on the 
ground and Augustus began tocry bitterly. A wo- 
man who was in the street, and saw how it happen- 
ed, pitied Augustus, and being a woman that did not 
fear God, she told him to suy when he went home 
that the woman that sold the milk had broken the 
pitcher. Augustus wiped his eyes and looking 
steadfastly at the woman said, ‘* that would be tell- 
ing a lie! Iwill speak the truth, then my mother 
will not scold me: but if she should, I would rather 
be scolded than tell a liec."—W. S. S. Mess. 
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I wiil not Steal.—In West Africa, the Church 
Missionary Society of England have a school for the 
poor little coloured children, and teach them to 
leave off their bad ways and to fear God and to serve 
him. A little African girl named Julia, who be- 
longed to that school, sometimes went to the brook 
to wash. The wornan she met with there, bade her 
give them soap which belonged to those who em- 
ployed her, and often beat her because she refused. 
At one time two women told her to steal butter and 
other things from the missionaries, and they would 
give her fiuit. She said to them, “ I will not do so: 
For when I die, and God talk with me about steal- 
‘Jing, what can I say? and when I burn for it, what 
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children had beaten her, was asked, “ Did you not 
beat her again?” she answered, ‘ No, I left it to 
God.” W. S. S. Mess. 
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shall Ido?” 





commandments! and so. did that great evil in his 


This same litle Jalia, when one of the’ sthool 
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THE MOTHER'S MORNING KIss. 
BY MRS. FELICIA HEMANS, 


Come hither, my fair child, and let me kiss 

Thy rosy lips, steep’d in their morning dew ; 

And on that brightness gazing, taste that bliss 

A mother feels, when o’er her raptured view 

Each beauty riper grows: the graceful hue 

OF health shee blushing on the tender cheek, 

And in the aaure of thine eye’s sky blue 

Float forms of joy, such as I hope to seek 

In all my future days : a hope how frail and weak ! 


Ah, no! the current of thy after years 

Can never flow so pure as at its spring ; 

But in its silent progress downwards, tears 

Will mingle too, and all their wormwood bring. 

I trembling think affliction’s deepest sting 

May pierce thy soul, when she around whose form 
Thy little arms in playful fondness cling, 

Can offer thee no more her bosom warm 

To solace all thy woes, and shield thee from the storm ! 


That rose—queer of the blooming coronal 

Of wild flowers waving in thy golden hair— 

Behold how soon its robes of damask fall, 

And cease to shed their perfume on the air, 

Leaving the parent tendril Jone and bare ! 

Alas! the ills which wait thee in life’s scene 

May in that flower their darken’d emblem bear, 

When blighted hopes of joy, with pangs unseen, 

Blanch thy young virgin cheek, and steal its ripen’d sheen! 


My yearning heart in melancholy mood 
Itvelf with fancied agony is rending ; 
Let me no longer o’er such frenzies brood, 
But watch thee, my sweet love, whilst lowly bending, 
Thou lispest forth thy morning prayer—and blending 
With thy bright upward glance such radiance mild, 
It seems as if in thee from Heaven descending, 
(Fair Iris of my life!) an angel smiled, 
And whispered peace and joy—Oh ! thou art safe my chill. 
—wr— 
THE LITTLE GIRL BESIDE THE BROOK, 


Twas here my sister Ellen drowned, 
One long, bright, summer day— 
Here was the little darling found, 
By good and faithful Tray. 


Tis many years since Ellen died— 
But [ have not forgot 

The moment we her bonnet spied, 
Beside this very spot. 


How very wet was her golden hair,— 
Aud how it made me weep, 

To see her lie so still and fair, 

And know it was not sleep. 


Poor Tray sits watching in my face, 
With such an earnest look— 
He knows full well how sad a place, 
Is this sweet babbling brouk. 


Had I a sister now to love, 
How very kind I’d be— 
Ellen, the little gentle dove,— 
Was always kind to me. 


Once,—it was just before she died, 
I struck her in a pet; 

How bitterly I since have cried, 
And wished I could forget ! 


I love to hear dear mother say, 
Our Ellen lives in heaven ; 
And every night I kneel and pray, , 
To have my fault forgiven. [Juv. Miscellany: 
-Le— 
TO MY SISTER, 
On her birth day, April 22d. 


Siater, I’ve twined thee lovely wreaths, 
In childhood’s careless days 5 

As I have heard thee sing thy songs, 
Thy wildest, sweetest lays. 

And if those hours of joy have pass’d, 
Still there are flowers bright ; 

And I can weave a garland, now, 
Sweet as would e’er meet sight. 

Oh! I will place my wreath upon, 
Thy brow so young, £0 fair,~— 

And I would wish no seal but joy, 
To set its impress there. 

And may thy birth day songs e’er be, 
Sweet notes of gayer years 5 

But ol}! I know this “life at best,”’ 
Is all a * yale of tears!” 

And if we seek the brightest flowr’s, 
They ctill are first to fade ; 

And often swéeteat buds of mirth, 
Ate “ faint from sortow’s shide.” 

Then, if I crown thee with'a wreath, 
A wreath of sunny flowers ; 

Tt will not be a fairy one, 


Untoached by summer showers [ids 
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